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BE THANKFUL. 
Praise ye the Lord; for it is good to sing praises unto our 
God. 
Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving. 
The Lord will bless his people with peace. 


He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the finest 
of the wheat. 


He maketh wurs to cease unto the end of the earth. 


PEACE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Send the glad tidings round the listening earth 
That reason’s reign begins, and war shall cease! 

Wake the wide echoes with the voice of mirth, 
The holy rapture of the song of peace! 


The old, lost harmony of rhythmic spheres, 

When all the morning stars together sung, 
Floats back again, and lo! the circling years 

Move to love’s impulse as when time was young. 


No more shall man make havoc of his kind, 
Sowing disaster with a reeking brand; 
No more shall war efface the godlike mind, 

And pour its crimson fury o’er the land! 


No more shall hate’s immitigable plea, 
No more shall envy’s specious pretext rule; 
Peace shall be taught beside the mother’s knee, 
The boy shall con the code of peace at school. 


And light shall shine where darkness was before, 
Plenty shall smile in Poverty’s abode, 

The desert waste shall yield a fruitful store, 
And praise of war shall die in praise to God. 


The old blind Past may keep her rusty hoard 
Of torturous weapons made for mortal strife,— 
The club, the battle-ax, the spear, the sword, 
The treacherous bomb with devastation rife. 


The old blind Past may sit and brood at ease 
O’er the ensanguined trophies of her prime; 

Trailing war’s bloody banners o’er her knees, 
Mumbling the battle runes of ancient time. 


The present calls to action; lo! we come 

With hearts and hands to serve the living need,— 
Not with acclaim of bugle or of drum, 

But calling each to each, “‘ Good cheer ! God speed!” 


Our fathers toiled for freedom in the night, 
Sounding the watchword “ Tyranny shall cease! ” 

One task remains — to scale the farthest height 
And plant the flag of liberty and peace. 


Where is the nation brave enough to say, 
“ T have no need of sword or shield or gun; 
I will disarm before the world this day ; 
I will stand free, though lonely, ‘neath the sun! 


“T fear no foe, since I am friend to all, 
I fear no evil, since I wish no harm! 
I will not keep my soldier sons in thrall ; 
They shall be slaves no more — let them disarm!” 


That State will stand upon the heights of time 
Foremost in honor, bravest of the brave ; 
Girded with glory, radiant, sublime, 
This shall her title be, “ The strong to save !” 


While other nations boast of arms or art, 

She, lone of earth shall stand, the truly great! 
Brave in forbearance, loftiness of heart,— 

The world shall see, in her, a Christian state. 


Boast not your bravery, O ye fearful ones, 
Ye trembling nations armed with coward steel, 
Who hide yourselves behind your conscript sons, 
And trample freedom with an iron heel! 


Vaunt not your righteousness,—nor dare to call 
Yourselves by His high name, the Prince of Peace, 
The holy Christ of God, Who died for all 
That love might reign and sin and sorrow cease. 


My country! O my country! strong and free, 
Dare thou the godlike deed that waits thy hand. 
Within thy walls wed Peace to Liberty — 
Say to thy soldier sons, disarm! disband! 


Set thou the step for freedom’s stately march,— 
The Old World after thee shall fall in line. 

Follow the pole star crowning heaven’s high arch, 
The Star of Peace with radiance divine. 


“ All men are equal!” graved in lines of light, 
Through storm and stress this motto doth not fail; 
All men are brothers! set thy virgin might 
To prove man’s brotherhood: thou shalt prevail. 


Thou shalt prevail, my country, in the strength 
Of Him who guides the spheres and lights the sun,— 
And joy shall reign through all thy breadth and length, 
And thou shalt hear the gracious voice, “ Well done!” 
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RELATION OF NATIONALISM TO INTERNA- 
TIONALISM; OR MANKIND ONE BODY. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Read at the Chicago Peace Congress. 
LANATUS’ FABLE OF THE BELLY AND THE MEMBERS. 


When, in the days of early Rome, the plebeians, in their | 
first great rupture with the patricians, angrily seceded to | 


the Sacred Mount, the venerable and patriotic Menenius 
Agrippa Lanatus, himself a worthy patrician, effected a 


reconciliation by his famous apologue of the Belly and the | tion; so Mankind is a single moral organism, in like 


Members, as follows: 


**In olden times, when every Member of the body 
could think for itself, and each had a separate will of its 
own, they all, with one consent, resolved to revolt against 
the Belly. They knew no reason, they said, why they 
should toil from morning to night in its service, while the 


Belly lay at its ease in the midst of all, and indolently | 


grew fat upon their labors. Accordingly, they agreed to 
support it no more. The feet vowed they would carry it 
no longer; the hands that they would do no more work ; 


meat, even were it placed between them. Thus resolved, 
the Members for a time showed their spirit and kept their 
resolution. But they soon found that, instead of mortify- 
ing the Belly, they only reduced themselves to the last 
degree of emaciation.” 


ST. PAUL’S ANALOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


More than five hundred years afterwards, another 
Roman citizen, seeking to reconcile factions which were 
rending a certain community in Corinth, and perhaps 
remembering the apologue of old Lanatus, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

** As the body is one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of the body, being many, are one body; so 
also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized inte 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free ; 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit. For the body 
is not one member, but many. If the foot sball say, 
Because I am not the hand, Iam not of the body; it is 
not therefore not of the body. And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, | am not of the body ; it is not 
therefore not of the body. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling? But now hath God set the members each 
one of them in the body, even as it pleased him. And if 
they were all one member, where were the body? But 
now they are many members, but one body. And the 
eye cannot say to the hand, | have no need of thee; 
or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Nay, much rather, those members of the body which seem 
to be more feeble are necessary ; and those parts of the 
body, which think to be less honorable, upon these we 
bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts 
have more abundant comeliness; whereas our comely 
parts have no need; but God tempered the body together, 
giving more abundant honor to that part which lacked ; 
that there should be no schism (rent, dismemberment) in 
the body ; but that the members should have the same 
care for one another. And whether one member suffereth, 
all the members suffer with it; or one member is honored, 
all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and several members thereof (members each in his 
part”). 1Cor. 12:12-27. 


THE BODY A SYMBOL OF MANKIND. 
But while the Roman Lanatus applied his analogy of 


| the body only to the Roman State, I think we are grati- 


fied in applying it to that mightier State or Body which 


_we call Mankind. Not, of course, that this bodily con- 
_ ception of Mankind is literally true ; not as though it were 


really a physiological structure, having corporal organs. 
But it is ideally true. And ideas are often the truest of 


| things. As the human body is a single organism, con- 
| sisting of many different organs and functions, balanced 


in common counterpoise, and working in mutual interac- 


manner consisting of many diversities, balanced in similar 


_ counterpoise, and working in similar interaction. In 


other words, the relation of nationalism to international- 
ism is the relation of the members to the body. It is 
Christianity’s positive, majestic contribution to Sociology, 
or the Philosophy of Society. For it is only when we 
conceive mankind as one colossal body, having all its 
organs in co-ordination and all its functions in reciprocal 
action, that we can truly grasp this mighty word — 


| SOCIETY. Iti blime seption ; which shall yet, 
the teeth that they would not chew another morsel of | 


by God’s grace, dominate humanity. Let me go some- 
what into detail. 


‘* BoDY”’ IMPLIES DIVERSE ** MEMBERS.”’ 


On the one hand, the term ‘‘ body ” itself implies ** mem- 
bers.” And ‘‘members” imply specific functions. 
Accordingly, in the one great nation of Mankind, the in- 
dividuality of the component nations is still preserved. 
For each nation —oh, that all the nations understood 
it! — is charged with its own divine mission. Viewed in 
this light, each nation is, for the moment, a single person. 
Recall how Jehovah, in proclaiming his Ten Command- 
ments, addressed the millions of Israel as a single per- 
sonality or one corporate unity, saying: *‘ I am Jehovah 
thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage.’’ ‘The Jews, surveyed as indi- 
viduals, were many Israelites: the Jews, surveyed as a 
nation of individuals, were one Israel. But Israel was 
not the only nation that is a person. Every nation, 
worthy of the name of nation, is also a person, having at 
least some of the attributes of personality; that is, each 
nation has its own idiosyncrasies. Recall, for example, 
Egyptian constructiveness; Hebrew devoutness; Greek 
culture; Roman jurisprudence; Gothic impetuosity; 
Italian estheticism; Chinese conservatism; Japanese 
flexibility; Indian (Asiatic) mysticism; Indian (Ameri- 
can) nomadism; African docility; Scandinavian valor; 
Russian persistence ; Swiss federalism ; Spanish dignity ; 
French savoir-faire; German philosophism; English 
indomitableness; Scotch shrewdness; Irish humor; 
Welsh eloquence ; Canadian thrift; American versatility. 
Each nation has its own role definitely assigned it in the 
great drama of Mankind. What an insight into the 
philosophy of history the great missionary Apostle gives 
us when, addressing the proud autochthones of the Are- 
opagus, he announced : 

‘God made of one (blood, nature) every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitation.” Acts 17: 26. 


‘* MEMBERS ” IMPLY A COMMON ‘ BODY.” 


On the other hand, the term ‘‘ members ”’ itself implies 
a common ‘‘ body.’ If they were all one member, where 
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were the body? But now they are many members, but 
one body. Accordingly, while it is true that each nation 
has its own individual mission, it is also true that all the 
nations constitute one common Nation, namely, the one 
august body of mankind, the one sublime corpus or cor- 
poration of the human race ; whereof each nation is, so to 
speak, a component member, and each individual a 
specific organ, having its own definite function to dis- 
charge in the one organism of Humanity. In other words, 
each nation, in simple virtue of its own existence as a 
nation, is also strictly international; being a corporate 
member of the one divinely incorporated Society of Man- 
kind ; so that its relation to its fellow-nations is a relation, 
not of hostile competition, but of integral co-operation. 
Precisely here, my countrymen, is one of the rich provi- 
dential meanings of that sublime event in the history of 
Mankind which our Columbian Exposition is here com- 
memorating. For it is the rare felicity of America, in 
virtue of our geographical isolation, being laved on both 
coasts by mighty oceans, and also in virtue of our politi- 
eal isolation, being free from what Jefferson called ‘* en- 
tangling alliances’ with foreign nations, that we occupy 
the vantage ground of being, to large extent, the neutral 
territory of the nations, and therefore the natural mediator 
for the peoples. It is the majestic possibility of America, 
that, looking toward the Northern Aurora, she can, as it 
were, extend her right hand across the Atlantic, and her 
left hand across the Pacific, and speak peace to the trans- 
oceanic races; or, as George Canning, in his ** King’s 
Message,” says : — ** I called the New World into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the Old.” But America 


can never realize this magnificent prerogative until she 
distinctly conceives herself as being not only national, 
but also international ; not only as one great nation among 
other great nations, but also as a corporate, organic mem- 
ber of a still vaster Nation, even the body politic of 


Humanity, the corporation of Humankind. Now the dis- 
covery of America, by opening the two great oceans of 
Atlantic and Pacific for common transit and intercourse 
and property, made the two hemispheres complemental, 
rounding the angles of the nations into the one globe of 
Mankind ; thus realizing the Pauline conception of mak- 
ing of the old twain the one new man in Christ. In fine, 
we shall never get beyond St. Paul’s fundamental concep- 
tion of the ideal Society, to wit, this: ‘* WE ARE MEM- 
BERS ONE OF ANOTHER.” Accordingly, what man- 
kind needs is the sense of what our French brothers call 
esprit de corps. And this esprit de corps, this sense 
of mankind comes to mankind only through the avenue 
and in the sphere of the Christian incarnation, or the 
embodiment of God in Jesus of Nazareth. 


WAR IS SOCIAL SELF-MAIMING. 
And now let me apply this sublime idea of international 


life or corporate mankind to that frequent and sad viola- 
For, from what I have said con- | 
cerning the bodily organism as the divine ideal of the one | 
organic humanity, it follows that all war is social self- | 


tion of it, namely, war. 


maiming. Indeed, it is just because we persist in con- 


ceiving society as a mechanical organization, like Hobbe’s | 
‘* Leviathan,” rather than as a natural organism, like the 
| or the right hand amputate the left. 


human body, that we also persist in resorting to mechan- 


ical methods like war, rather than to natural methods like | 
sagacity. 
| men will any longer cherish the sentimental tradition and 


peace, for settling human quarrels. In fact, war is the 
culminating instance of what St. Paul calls a ‘* schism in 
the body ;” that is, rending asunder human society, or 
dismemberment of mankind. 


PAST WARS SOMETIMES RELATIVELY RIGHT. 


I would speak advisedly and justly. Devoutly believ- 
ing as I do in the Bible, I must admit that, in the inseru- 
table counsels of the Eternal, even war has had its divine 
office ; as, for example, when Jehovah used it as his min- 
ister of doom against the Canaanites. For aught I know, 
even heathen Attila himself was rightly named ‘* The 
Scourge of God.’’ No doubt there is a sense in which it 
is true that the instinct of self-defence is divinely im- 
planted. But self-defence, at least physical, is not one 
of the ordinary conditions of society ; it is an exceptional 
emergency; and it is manifestly absurd to deduce a rule 
from an exception. 


GOD’s GOVERNMENT PROGRESSIVE. 

Besides, we are living under the government of 
Almighty God. One of the fundamental principles of 
that government is progress. Accordingly, what may 
have been relatively right in the past may be absolutely 
wrong in the future. For we must distinguish between 
absolute truth, or truth as it exists unconditionally in the 
infinite mind, and relative truth, or truth as it appears to 
our finite minds, now under this set of conditions, now 
under that set. In other words, God, in revealing him- 
self to men, has been pleased to use the law of adapta- 
tion: or, as the philosophers say, ‘‘ the law of economy 
of action.” For example: — Christ, in his doctrine of 
divorce, admitted that Moses allowed his countrymen a 
bill of divorcement for other causes than the cause which 
Christ himself specifies; but he immediately adds that 
Moses allowed divorcement because of his countrymen’s 
*- hardness of heart;” that is, because of that moral ob- 
tuseness into which they had sunk as one of the sad results 
of their long servitude in polygamous Egypt; but it was 
not so in the beginning; in Eden’s primal estate no pro- 
vision was made for divorce. And as it was with divorce, 
so it was with polygamy, slavery, retaliation, war: ** In 
the generations gone by God suffered all the nations to 
walk in their own ways; those being times of ignorance 
which God winked at, overlooked.”’ 


FUTURE WARS ABSOLUTELY WRONG. 

But now the times of knowledge have come. God, 
who in former times spoke to the fathers through the 
prophets, now speaks to us in his Son. ‘That Son com- 
mands us, not from the wrathful heights of Sinai, but 
from the peaceful heights of Calvary. Moses said :— 
‘* Eye for eye, life for life.” Jesus says: —‘‘ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink.” 
And Jesus is gaining on Moses. Even within the com- 


| paratively short time since our own desolating strife 


ceased, the conceptions of men concerning mankind have 


| wonderfully cleared and broadened; the great problem 


of Sociology itself has come conspicuously to the very 
front of human thinking. In fact, this great problem is 
no longer a local problem concerning societies or men ; it 
is henceforth a universal problem concerning Society of 
Man. We are beginning to see that war of whatever 
kind, foreign as well as civic, is suicidal as well as mur- 
derous. It is as though the members should again revolt 
against the belly, or the foot should kick against the eye, 
It fact, it is war 
which is the real stupidity; it is peace which is the real 
The time is fast passing by when thoughtful 


barbarous fancy that a question of national honor or in- 
ternational right can really be settled by an appeal to gun- 
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nery, however elaborate. If we were materialists, and 
really believed that the national honor consists in a 
peculiarly deft arrangement of molecules, then we might 
consistently defend the national honor by a molecular ap- 
peal. In fact, brute force is the animal’s standard of 
ethics. As good Isaac Watts, in lines more remarkable 
for accuracy of observation than for accuracy of theology, 
naively sings : 
‘“* Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions grow] and fight, 
For ’tis their nature, too.”’ 


But, if we believe that right and honor and truth are in 
their nature spiritual, not carnal, then let the weapons of 
our warfare be also spiritual, not carnal ; so shall we become 
mighty before God to the casting down of strongholds. 


DIVINE SUMMONS TO DISARMAMENT. 


Here, then, I take my stand as a Christian man. 
Solemnly believing that the policy of my Divine Master 
is a policy of peace, I as solemnly believe that my 
Divine Master is summoning earth’s nations to a 
policy of disarmament. How they shall effect this 
disarmament — whether suddenly or gradually, whether 
separately or simultaneously—I do not presume to 
assert. But I do presume to assert, unhesitatingly 
and unqualifiedly, that the time has come when the 
nations should commit themselves openly to the pol- 
icy of disarmament. I remember, indeed, that George 
Washington declared before Congress that ‘to be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace.” Allow me, however, to submit, as I 
do most humbly, whether, in this late age of Christendom 
the converse of Washington’s maxim is not even truer : — 
To prepare for peace by disarming is the most effectual means 
of preventing war. Nor is this suggestion novel; so long 
ago as 1798, Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, proposed the establishment of a Peace 
Department which should be co-ordinate with the Army 
and Navy Departments. I am well aware of the gravity 
of the problem. I believe that we still need a body of 
armed men who shall serve, if you please, as our National 
Police on land and sea. But let us be peacefully content 
with calling it our police department instead of vaunting 
it as our military armament, ready to accept, and, if 
need be, offer martial challenge. Of course, many will 
call me an idealist. But ideals have ever been the uplift- 
ing forces for humanity. The visionary of to-day is the 
conqueror of to-morrow. 


AMERICA’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Meanwhile, if I had the ear of my beloved Country, I 
would venture to offer this suggestion : — Let our Ameri- 
can nation propose to our brother nations to disarm ; sub- 
stituting arbitration, or some other pacific policy, for 
armament. I feel sure that all of us, whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats, whether natives or immigrants, will 
agree that, if there is on earth a nation that can afford to 
disarm and be known as the great peace-people, it is the 
American nation; for our fortunes do not vibrate in the 
oscillating balance of European powers. We are strong 
enough, and ought to be brave enough, to say to our 
brother-nations of Mankind : 

‘¢ We believe that war is a foolish and wicked policy, 
let us disarm, referring our disputes, not to the bloody 
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decisions of capricious war, but to the peaceful arbitra- 


Let us enter into a 
covenant of everlasting amity; organizing a peace league 
that shall be not only Pan-American, but also pan-human. 
We Americans take the initiative in inviting all the 
nations of the earth to meet with us in that greatest of 
Congresses, — 

‘ The Parliament of man, the federation of the world.’ ”’ 


ment of Christian common-sense. 


DISARMAMENT PRACTICABLE. 


Nor is this by auy means impracticable. For example: 
The Geneva Arbitration alone has done wonders in shed- 
ding light on the feasibility and duty of disarmament: for 
it has shown us how war may be averted, and the national 
honor be kept unstained. Within our own century, there 
have been seventy-six cases of successful international 
arbitration ; to nearly one-half of which I am proud to 
say, the United States has beenaparty. What an inspir- 
ing spectacle to the nations is the pending Behring Strait 
Arbitration! Do you say that our Master's precept of 
non-resistance is visionary? The pacific policy of William 
Penn, founder of the great Commonwealth which bears 
his own friendly name, fighting barbarous aborigines 
with no sword but the olive-branch — this is the sufficient 
answer. Talk about Utopia? Bravely obey Jesus 
Christ ; and Utopia — ideal land of Nowhere — becomes 
Actuality — real land of Everywhere. 

SUMMARY. 

Here I rest my argument. I might, of course, have 
brought forth other considerations, more familiar perbaps, 
but in my judgment, less momentous. I might, for 
instance, have descanted on the wastefulness of war; its 
frightful waste of money, of time, of strength, of health, 
of capacity, of love, of joy, of morals —in one great 
word — of life. Never producing, forever consuming — 
this is the very genius of that monstrous pitiless ghastly 
fugitive from the infernal abyss, whose name in the He- 
brew tongue is Abaddon ; in the Greek, Apollyon; in the 
English, Destroyer. England’s Iron Duke, ‘foremost 
captain of his time,” never said a truer or sadder thing 
than in his despatch from the red field of Waterloo: 
‘** Nothing except a battle lost can be half so melancholy 
as a battle won.’’ But, while such considerations as 
these might perhaps have been more thrilling, I have 
chosen to take higher ground, appealing to a loftier prin- 
ciple. That loftier principle is this: The divine concep- 
tion of all mankind as one single body, one colossal moral 
organism. In this majestic conception lies the secret of 
the reconciliation of the great schism in the one body of 
humanity. The cure of war lies not in the suspicion and 
enmity and rivalry that are entrenched in armaments ; the 
cure of war lies in the confidence and brotherhood and co- 
operation that are announced in disarmament. For in 
what proportion mankind feels itself to be what its 
Maker and Lord meant it should be, namely, one organic 
person rather than a congeries of organized structures -— 
in that proportion race strifes will cease, nation saying to 
nation: ** We are members one of another.” Accord- 
ingly, what mankind needs is to be educated into the per- 
ception of the possibility of its own moral equilibrium; 
the sense of its own social equipoise. 

“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and forts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE ON 
CLOSING THE PEACE CONGRESS, AUG. 19ra. 


I believe this closes the ceremonies and the speeches 
of to-day. It is a painful office to draw this Congress to 


a close, and yet it is the great privilege of my life that I | 


may say a few words to you on this occasion. With 
great pleasure we have welcomed to this Congress repre- 
sentatives from England, Germany, Austria, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, from Australia, India, China and 
Africa. This Congress with these representatives surely 
denotes progress. 
rests upon the great truth that ideas are supreme. Only 
a few words I am going to say, but if time were longer I 
should like to develop that idea. We must cleanse the 
human mind of a great deal of débris that has come down 
in it. We want to change the schools, the colleges, the 


whole system of instruction, that it may be no longer | 


taught to boys and girls in their tender years that war is 


the glory of life. (Applause). .The pride and pomp and — 


circumstance of war are illustrated by these beautiful ban- 
ners, which adorn this hall and which have a little flavor of 
human blood. They all need to be remounted upon that 
white back-ground that denotes purity and universal 
peace. I said the other day that to me it seemed as if 
the great Fair at the other end of the city was a declara- 
tion of independence in American art. These Congresses 
seem to me to be inspired by this great idea, the eleva- 
tion, the uplifting of the masses of mankind. ( Applause.) 
It would have perhaps been happier if the two, the Fair 
and the Congresses, could have been brought more closely 
into connection, and if these Congresses, probably over one 
hundred, representing all varieties of human interest, 
could have met in the middle of that wonderful collection 
of the works of art and human industry. 

But at any rate the ideas which you have heard in this 
Congress illustrate the same wonderful development of 
the human race, which you go down there to see proved 
by what the hand of man has done. What a contrast is 
suggested by a story told me, years ago in Spain, which 
sent the discoverer to this country, in the little town of 
Algeciras just opposite Gibraltar. In an old tower stands 
a clock which has upon its face the means of showing the 
phases of the moon, as well, of course, as the hours of the 
day. Spain regarded the man who made that clock as a 
magician, and putting out his eyes confined him in a 
dungeon for the rest of his life. Men did not believe 
then as Dr. Holmes, I think it is, has taught us, that 
truth is such a sturdy boy that if he falls out of the 
window he is well again and out in a week, while error is 
such a puny sickling that if you scratch him with a pin 
he dies presently of gangrene. (Applause.) 

This Congress rejoices to have met at last upon the soil 
of America, and I knowI may, on behalf of all Americans 
who have shared in its work, express the hearty welcome 
which we have given to the Congress and to the grand 
ideas for which this movement stands. 

If we Americans seek to make the influence of our 
country powerful among the nations, it is with no selfish 
or ulterior design. Nay we delight to know that the 
chief source of this great and growing influence springs 
from this fact of pre-eminent power, which may be stated 
with those noblest words ever spoken on this continent, 
by the greatest American of this century, Abraham 
Lincoln, that this country regards other countries “ with 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 


NO NATIONAL ANIMOSITIES. 


This thought leads me to ask you to think for an in- 
stant of another privilege this nation enjoys, of inconceiv- 
able value to it, and also therefore to the world; freedom 
from national animosities, a rare and wonderful national 
heritage. Think of our relations with five great nations 


|of the world, ancient friendship for the French, our 


earliest friends in the Revolutionary War ; our proverbial 
friendship for Russia, growing perhaps out of mutual size 


| but otherwise as unintelligible as it is yet well established ; 


The glory of this Congress is that it | 


our sympathetic and unbroken friendsbip for Germany, 
our admiration for Italy and last our relations with Eng- 
land, the noble motherland of whom we are so proud, and 
towards whom the various collisions of a hundred years 
have left at last only the genuine and solid affection of a 
powerful offspring, conscious of the strength of full grown 
manhood and almost enjoying in memory the struggles of 
its youth. 

What a glorious heritage Americans thus enjoy, for 
their own progress and the good of the world! Incon- 


| ceivable folly and wickedness to exchange it for any 


miserable mess of pottage which war might offer ! 

Here lay in large measure the danger and the shame, 
let me say, the crime against our fair heritage of inter- 
national respect and love growing out of our nation’s 
treatment of Chile and Italy and China in these last few 
years. 

Here lay the supreme danger of embittered dispute, 
with the possibility of the unspeakable calamity of a colli- 
sion and so of protracted hate, if the more recent disputes 
with England, touching the Alabama, the fisheries and 
the seals, had not all been determined by arbitrations, 
which have cemented more closely the friendship of these 
great nations for each other. 

The strength and glory of these solemn adjudications 
between the two nations are that first, they do justice, 
second, that the settlements are accepted as decisive, and 
third, I believe the time has come when a large part of 
the enlightened citizens of each land delight in the con- 
sciousness of not obtaining what the nation is not entitled 
to enjoy. 

This peerless position of the United States of America 
in its freedom from any national hatred leads me to a 
subject which I believe no Peace Congress has ever dared 
approach — a matter wherein lies the chiefest obstacle to 
the peace of Europe and the world. I refer of course to 
the bitter hostility of France and Germany, resulting from 
the fierce wars of centuries and especially from the war of 
1870 which left Germany in possession of two fair prov- 
inces, Alsace and Lorraine, torn from France defeated and 
embittered. 

From that time the burden of armaments and the spirit 
of militarism have steadily increased in both Germany 
and France, drawing other nations of Europe into the same 
maelstrom of ruin, till the curse to all the nations involved 
and the crime against God and mankind have grown so 
flagrant that they cry aloud in the face of the whole 
civilized world. 

Perhaps the worst of it all is that there is no end to the 
increase of the burden and the crime, by the present 
road. Some other way of exit must be found. The 
hatred and bitterness of France only bide their time for 
cruel war of revenge and hoped recovery. Germany is too 
brave to fear, but we may remind her that the long roll of 
time may find her at such disadvantage that France and 
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perhaps Russia may conquer some bloody gain, and so 
more tremendous war preparations again begin. 

The peace of the world, especially of the great military 
nations of Europe, demand that Alsace and Lorraine be 
neutralized by universal consent and that then and there- 
after France and Gemany cease their hatred and prepara- 
tions for war, with a neutral zone established between 


their boundaries, which both nations will in good faith agree | 


to respect. 

Some such consummation can alone put an end to the 
war spirit and war preparation of Europe. Will not 
every friend of peace among men strive to promote such 
peaceful issue to the present war furor in Germany and 
France? 

Listen to a few words from a staunch friend of Peace 
in the English House of Commons, Hon. James Stansfeld : 
‘‘ The condition of Europe, with its armed States, is be- 
coming absolutely intolerable. But a light is being forced 
from behind the clouds; a perfect revolution in the idea 
of war is being developed. The question is this: Is the 
future to be law or war? Are belligerents or neutrals to 
make the law of the future? Is war the natural state of 
nations? Or is not rather the condition of Peace the natural 
state? Is there to be constant international anarchy or 
shall we organize the nations into a civilized society of 
nations? An organization is wanted capable of creating 
and enforcing international law.” 

No wonder then that the plan of arbitration of the Pan- 
American Congress opens with the solemn declaration that 
‘¢ War is the most cruel, the most fruitless and the most 
dangerous expedient for the settlement of international 
differences.” 

This is the conviction which has rested deep in the 
conscience and the intelligence of the American people in 
these recent years. The United States have taken vigo- 
rous action towards the creation, first, of special treaties 
of arbitration, then of a system of arbitration, and the air 
is now vibrating with the thought of a High Court of 
Arbitration to produce peace among all nations who are 
parties to its creation. A resolution looking to this result 
has been introduced into the Senate of the United States 
and a committee created by this Congress will be created 
to urge its consideration and acceptance by the world. 

The action of this Congress on Thursday in offering to 
your consideration a scheme for a High Court of Arbitra- 
tion will promote this most desirable result. 

Because truth is mighty and the cause of justice must 
prevail under the providence of God, even so we may feel 
eure that this great cause in which we have rejoiced to 
labor, to hasten the day when a High Court may keep 
the peace among nations, will surely prevail and causes of 
war grow fewer and the brotherhood of man be a felt 
power in the world. 


‘+ In fact the possibility of any one nation standing out 
against the principle of peaceful arbitrament after a vast 
majority of governments have coalesced in such grand 
elevation of the race, is hardly a supposable case. We 
believe that no monarch would dare to brave the weight 
of such a sentiment of amelioration for human suffering, 
or even to seem to oppose the impetus which such absence 
of the possibility of wars would bring to mankind, 
especially so after a majority of the most enlightened 
governments of the world had agreed that arbitration 
should hereafter rule, and that the nations should study 
war no more.” — Microcosm. 
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A MILITARY MAN’S VIEW OF ARBITRATION. 


BY GEN. CHARLES H. HOWARD. 


Paper read before the Chicago Peace Congress. 

I would not have any one imagine that I think for 
a moment that those who are sitting before me need 
| any additional arguments on this great question. I 
| cannot feel that I am presenting even a military man’s 
point of view as any instruction to you who hear me. 
But there are two points that I have selected, which 
perhaps when treated from a military point of view may 
furnish new force to the old argument for those whom we 
need to bring with us in this great cause. I have noted 
that arbitration has often settled more than one point. It 
seems that in the Geneva arbitration five points that might, 
under some circumstances, have been the cause of war, 
were settled. It seems to me that we cannot magnify 
the importance of this triumph which is before us at this 
moment, and I hardly like to turn your thought one 
moment from the special subject that is to be presented to 
us to-day, namely, what can we do to bring about the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal to settle these great 
questions. On my way here this morning I had illustrated, 
in a little conversation with a neighbor, one way in which 
perhaps some military points of view may aid us in 
bringing the public sentiment of the country to us. We 
were talking of the improvements of tle implements of 
war. This gentleman suggested to me that it was not 
impossible at all that we might come to see two armies 
both utterly destroyed by dynamite. Just a moment’s 
thought of that I think illustrates well the absurdity, the 
utter absurdity of appealing to such a tribunal as that 
in this period of reason. But in order that I might keep 
myself within the bounds of the short time allotted I have 
noted down on these two points what I have to say. 

The subject assigned me —‘* Reasons for Arbitration 
from the Point of View of a Military Man ”— admits of 
a much more elaborate treatment than the time for a 
single paper would permit. I have therefore selected two 
special fields of observation; one, the modern appli- 
ances of warfare with their increased and constantly 
increasing facilities for killing; the other, the history of 
wars and battles as they are written for popular use. My 
thought is that a military man or a man whose experience 
has made him a participator and personal observer of 
battles will take a different view of these two fields of 
observation from that taken by most other persons and 
hence may derive not perhaps new reasons for arbitration 
but add to the old and well established reasons new force. 

It has been argued that the perfection of the imple- 
ments of modern warfare, and especially their enormous 
destructive power would diminish war. The history of 
nations to the present do-s not prove this. The fact that 
science has been so applied that every battle fought 
must mean a holocaust of human sacrifice does not prevent 
rulers from declaring war, nor does it prevent the people 
through their legislative bodies from voting the funds to 
create and equip armies. It does not even prevent 
volunteer enlistments and the filling up of depleted ranks 
after war has actually begun. But on the other hand the 
vast attainments of applied science in the arts of warfare, 
if fully comprehended with their possible results, supply @ 
ground for a new and convincing appeal to all rational 
beings to take steps to prevent wars. Mere statistics, 
however cumulative and cogent in their application, do 
not always convince, much less stir to action. An exhibi- 
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tion of modern appliances of war, such as may be seen 
at the Columbian Exposition, will have more effect upon 
the mind and be longer remembered. To see these tools 
of destruction in use would leave an impression still more 
indelible. 

In like manner the history of wars as usually written 
does not tend to prevent their repetition. The ardor and 
beauty of patriotism are depicted. The romance and 
glory of campaigns and battles are made to glow in the 
narrative. Courage, heroism and self-sacrifice are glorified 
as they deserve to be. History as hitherto written only 
helps on the infatuation, which 

‘*Seeks the bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth.” 
Unless mankind shall produce a war literature different 
from that of the historian as now known and read, Whit- 
tier’s lines will continue to be both historic and pro- 
phetic : 

** Still shall the glory and the pomp of war 
Along their train the shouting millions draw; 
Still dusty Labor to the passing brave 
His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave; 


Still shall the bard to valor tune his song, 
Still Hero-worship kneel before the strong.”’ 


But the measureless suffering of the field, the hearts 


wrung at home, the orphans and widows made and the | 


aged fathers and mothers going down with sorrow to the 
grave — more than this, worse than this, the multiplication 
of vices innumerable, of crimes, the destruction of right 
habits, the breaking down of characters, the general lower- 
ing of the moral standards — what historians even attempt 
a protrayal of these results? The actual experience and 
personal observation of a military man must take in all 
these. Divested of the glamour of romance they can 
but afford a true basis, a basis not given by ordinary his- 
tory, for an appeal to persons of reason, of conscience 
and of humane sympathies to take action, in this nine- 
teenth century day, to prevent wars. 

In looking upon the perfected enginery of war, there- 
fore, at the Columbian Exposition, shall we not view it 
with a purpose beyond that of mere wondering curiosity ? 
What should be some of its lessons? May we not profit- 
ably mingle with the sight-seeing some recollections of 
actual war? If by so doing we may learn to read between 
the lines in reading history, it will be a gain for human- 
ity; but still farther, if the Columbian quadri-centennial 
celebration shall foster the conviction that wars ought 
now to cease; and, above all, should it inaugurate a 
world-wide movement to establish an international tribu- 
nal to which may be referred all disputes and differences 
which have in time past been the occasions of war, and so 
reduce to the minimum the possibilities of war, it would be 
an end worthy of the Christian hero whose achievements 
we have undertaken to celebrate. It would be worthy of 
the high moral purposes and the humane endeavors that 
characterize our period of history. It would make real 
what has been the dream of the great prophets and seers 
from the day of Isaiah until that of Hugo, Tennyson and 
Whittier. 

It does not require military education or experience to 
appreciate the wonderful attainments of science in the 
manufacture of the war implements to be seen at the 
Exposition. But some such thoughts as have been indi- 
cated of the profounder meaning and suggestiveness of 
these exhibits may deepen our interest in them and enable 
us to take away an impression more permanent and, we 
may hope, more useful to mankind. ‘Take, for example, 
the Krupp gun building. The magnificence of some of 
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these engines of war and the appalling record of their 
performance approach the sublime. Think of a gun for 
coast defence forty-eight feet long, seventeen-inch bore, 
weight, 140 tons; weight of carriage, 150 tons. Then 
think of what it can do. It shoots twenty miles and has 
pierged steel plates two feet thick at nine miles. Each 
projectile is five feet long. The primary purpose of the 
gun is to destroy war-ships, but besides the steel-pointed 
shell for this purpose it shoots steel shrapnels filled with 
small balls — 3000 in each. ‘This shrapnel shell bursts 
and the balls are scattered, hurled with great velocity, so 
that besides the destructive power of the steel fragments 
of the shell is added that of all these 3000 bullets — equal 
to the muskets of three regiments. Indeed, few regi- 
ments contain 1000 effective men. Here is, then, in one 
projectile, the killing power of the rifles of an entire bri- 
gade. 

Turn away for a few moments from this enormous 
specimen of what inventive genius and mechanical skill 
have accomplished in the art of war and let me take you 
to one or two battle incidents to bring more clearly to 
view the possible effectiveness of such a projectile. We 
read of the number of regiments and brigades engaged in 
a certain battle and of the number of killed and wounded 
on both sides, but how often these figures are merely so 
many tables of arithmetic. It is a different matter to feel 
the thud of a bullet. On the first day of June, 1862, at 
the battle of Fair Oaks, the speaker thus —in a feeling 
way — took the measurement of one minnie ball. It was 
searcely an inch in length, but the impression left, thirty- 
one years ago, is in more senses than one, vivid to this 
day. Your imagination may already have suggested what 
would have been the effect of the five-foot monster, weigh- 
ing 2500 pounds, had it offered itself for measurement in 
like manner. You would have been saved the infliction of 
this paper. 

Crowded into that one summer morning were one or two 
other personal incidents which may help to give the true 
significance to historic figures — so many wounded — so 
many killed. Before our brigade was fully engaged, in 
passing to the left where firing had begun, I met four men 
tenderly bearing in a blanket a wounded officer. In a 
moment I learned it was the Colonel in command of the 
81st Pennsylvania Regiment —- my friend, a beloved and 
trusted officer. He was already dead. 

A little later in the morning my own brother received a 
rifle ball in the elbow joint. It went crashing through the 
joint and lodged in the upper bone of the arm. His arm 
was amputated that afternoon. How little does the sim- 
ple statement of these facts convey as to the pain endured, 
as to the agony of the hearts in the far-off home, as toa 
maimed body for life in the one instance, and in the other 
a widowed home with all its hopes and joys withered and 
blasted? How little is even hinted of the sore, sad hearts, 
that day, of the comrades closely associated with those 
struck down. 

Take any battle of the war, and like personal expe- 
riences were passed through and like scenes enacted. At 
Fredericksburg my college classmate fell while bravely 
commanding his Company. Then came back to me, as 
comes now, the memory of joyous, hopeful student days— 
of a handsome, intellectual face. The light of a noble life 
had been quenched in its very morning. At Chancellors- 
ville, in the midst of the storm of the battle, the thunder 
and crash of artillery, my orderly came to me and said: 
‘* Captain Dessauer is shot. He is lying in the road yon- 
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der.” Captain Dessauer was an aid of our staff and was 
my tent-mate. At Gettysburg another of our military 
family, Captain Griffith, whom we all loved, was shot 
while riding beside me. I saw that he turned pale and 
when he said he was wounded in the side I put my arm 
about him to sustain him as we rode back to find an_am- 
bulance. He lived a few days—long enough to seé his 
wife, who came from Philadelphia. But our army moved 
on and I could not even stay to speak a word of comfort 
to her. 

Such battle incidents and what they suggest are the his- 
tory between the lines. I have given but two or three in 
the battles named. Think of how this kind of narrative 
might be multiplied by all the battles of one war of four 
years and varied by each participant. Then ponder the 
ominous figures : 

At Fredericksburg: Total Union losses officially re- 
ported, 16,030; Confederate, 12,281. At Chancellors- 
ville: Union, 12,353; Confederate, 4576. At Gettys- 
burg: Union, 23,186; Confederate, 30,621. 

Totals for the War of the Rebellion in the Union 
Armies: Killed, 44,000; Died from disease, 186,000; 
Died in prison, 26,000; Died from wounds, 49,000; 
Wounded, 280.000; Captured and missing, 185,000. 
Aggregate of Union losses, 585,000. 

The aggregate of Confederate loss could not be far 
different. In round numbers the grand aggregate of loss 
of men to the country has been put at one million (1,000,- 
000). The sum total of pain, of agony of soul, of pro- 
longed suffering and life-long bereavement, who can com- 
pute? Do you find it noted in any history? If not, your 
history fails to bring to you its quota of argument in favor 
of arbitration as a substitute for war. 

Come back to the Krupp gun building. This steel- 
pointed projectile, weighing a ton, can pierce the armor 
of a vessel like the Victoria or the Camperdown at a 
distance of nine miles. Its force and penetrating power 
at a less distance is still greater and has been carefully 
tested and recorded. There are in this exhibit a number 
of other coast guns and ship guns whose possibilities of 
performance are equally wonderful. We have lately seen 
how quickly a great armored vessel cold become a help- 
less hulk and go to the bottom with its human freight. 
With a shudder one thinks of the results if such a pro- 
jectile as has been described should strike any vessel of 
war that is afloat. 

One ‘‘ quick-firing gun” of this exhibit fires forty shots 
per minute. In these are used either fuse shells, cast-iron 
ring shells, steel shrapnels, or case shots ; number of balls 
in shrapnel, 180. Employ a little arithmetic: 40 times 
a minute, 180 balls in each shell fired, gives 7200 balls 
poured in among human beings in one minute, to do the 
work of death. We bave not the time to take up in detail 
the exhibit of the United States Government. But in that 
may be found modern instruments of war equally effective, 
equally destructive and death-dealing. By a new auto- 
matic rifle, seven shots a second can be fired, 420 shots a 
minute. 

These exhibits of the implements of war have been 
brought to the Exposition at a great outlay of force and 
great expense. If the only object were to demonstrate 


what bas been accomplished in perfecting these imple- 
ments and in increasing their destructiveness or to extend 
their sale and use to the other nations of the world, it 
would have been better to have left them at home. 


But 


if any single person shall have received from viewing 
them a keener sense of the horrors of war, or, better still, 
a conviction that the time has come when all wars should 
cease and some better way be substituted for settling 
national disputes, it will be a gain to humanity. 

This Peace Congress, consisting of thoughtful repre- 
sentatives of different nationalities, will at least find in 
this grandest exhibit of the enginery of modern warfare 
a new motive to definite and practical action. Its mem- 
bers have long read the histories of battles and of wars 
with a profounder sense of their meaning than even the 
authors of history themselves have felt. And having 
come to this Columbian Celebration with a deep sense of 
the responsibility resting upon them, in view of its oppor- 
tunity of reaching the whole civilized world, the members 
of this Congress will, I trust, go beyond the domain of 
mere argument and take the first steps towards the estab- 
lishment of an International Tribunal. 


THE WHITE-BORDERED FLAG. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


[Read at the Youth’s Representative Congress, Chicago, 
July 17, 1893.] 


To-day the birthright of her hopes the younger nation sings, 

As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings; 

To-day the future on us smiles and studious labors cease, 

To sing the flag that makes the school our fortress wall of peace. 
War bugles old, storm-beaten drums, and veterans scarred and 

true, 
Young heroes marching for the States, mid roses wined with 
dew; 

Behind ye thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand, 

What says the past to you to-day, ye young hosts of the land ? 
What are thy legends, O thou flag, that gladdenest land and sea? 
What is thy meaning in the air amid the jubilee ? 

Flag of the sun that glows for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow, White City by the sea, 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 


Il. 


No azure pavon old art thou, borne on the palmer’s spear, 
No oriflamme of red cross knight or coiffured cavalier; 
No gold pomegranates of the sun burn on thy silken cloud, 
Nor shamrock green, nor thistle red, nor rampant lion proud; 
No burning bees on taffeta in gold and crimson wrought, 
No eagle poising in the sky above the ocelot. 
No gaping dragons haunt thy folds as in the white sun’s spray, 
When westering vikings turned their prows from moonless 
Norroway ; 
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No double crowns beneath the cross are on thy hues unfurled, 

Such as the Prophet Pilot led toward the sunset world ; 
No artist’s vision, circlet-crowned, such as with knightly pride 
Old Balboa threw upon the air o’er the Pacific tide. 

Not e’en St. George's cross is there that led the Mayflower on, 

Nor old St. Andrew’s cross of faith — the double cross is gone. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow across time's silver sea, 
What is thy meaning, O thou flag, this day of jubilee ? 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, — 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all — 

What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me. 


O children of the States, yon flag more happy lustres deck 

Than oriflammes of old Navarre, of Créssy or Rosebeq. 

The Covenanter’s field of blue, caught from the clear sky, see, 

And Lyra’s burning stars of peace and endless unity. 

The morning beams across it stream in roses red and white, 
As though ’twere outward rolled from heaven by angels of the 
light. 

All hail to thee, celestial flag, on this prophetic day ! 

That mingles with the light of heaven the morn’s eternal ray. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow across the inland sea, 
And speakest thou to every soul the great world’s jubilee. 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 


III. 


Flag of the battlefields, with pride beneath thy folds I stand, 
While gyveless freedom lifts to thee her choral trumpets grand. 
Thou stand’st for Monmouth’s march of fire, for Trenton’s lines of 
flame, 
For rippling Eutaw’s field of blood, for Yorktown’s endless fame ; 
For Cape de Gatt, and fierce Algiers, and Perry’s blood-red 
deck, 
For Vera Cruz, and Monterey, and white Chapultepec ; 
Thou stand’st for Sumter’s broken wall, as high above Tybee 
The shouting forts uplift again the stars of unity ; 
Thou stand’st that all the rights of men may every people bless, 
And God’s own kingdom walk the world in peace and righteous- 
ness. 
The silver bugles blow and blow across time’s silver sea, 
And so thou speak’st to every soul this day of jubilee. 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all — 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 


IV. 


The flag of peace, O liberty, peace follows hard thy feet, 

They fought for peace who fought for thee, and we their work 
complete. 

War folds her tent; humanity unites the races, and for thee, 
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O youth, the silver bugles blow through yon White City by the 

sea, 

Where float for peace all banners free ! 

Achievement nobler fields commands than Charlemagne swept or 

Bayard won — 

The future education rules, 

Peace beckons thee with lifted hands 

Upon the hilltops of the sun, 

To border every flag with white for Time’s new pinnacles of light; 

To lead the armies of the arts, to lead the armies of the schools 

To final victory. 

Halt, young Knights, halt! reverse, and go 

The Knights of God, with fronts aglow, 

From yon White City of the sea, 

Into the century supreme, 

Fulfilling Prayer and Prophecy, 

And every bard’s and hero’s dream ! 

O, my America! whose flag Peace thrones amid the sky, 

Beneath whose folds ’tis life to live and noblest death to die ; 

I hear the morning bugles blow across the silver sea, 

And bless my God my palace stands a cottage home in thee! 
So speak the voices of the Past, ye children of the land, 
Behind us thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand, 

Such are the legends of yon flag that gladdens land and sea, 

Such is the Hand that scrolls the air this day of jubilee ! 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
The flag that leads the march of Peace, 
Youth! — lead the age to come ! 


MATABELELAND. 


The Herald of Peace and Arbitration, speaking of the 
war in South Africa, remarks : — ‘‘ It is to the credit of 
the Home Government, as represented by the Marquis of 
Ripon, Secretary for the Colonies, and Mr. Sydney C. 
Buxton, M.P., Under-Secretary, that they made earnest 
efforts to prevent this country from being ‘ rushed into 
another African War’ (to use Mr. Buxton’s own expres- 
sion), and urged the English authorities in Bechuanaland 
and the Company’s officers in Mashonaland and Matabe- 
leland to avoid hostilities if possible. For this sensible 
and pacific course of action, they were roundly abused by 
several Jingoistic journals in England. 

‘* But even in view of the hostilities which have ensued, 
the friends of Peace may at least accept it as a significant 
proof of the spread of their own views, and of the exten- 
sion of their influence, that the English Government, 
in this as in other recent instances, manifested a far more 
patient and pacific spirit than used to be the fashion in the 
old bellicose and bumptious Palmerstonian days. For it 
was then the too general fashion of the Home Government 
to acquiesce readily in attacks upon native tribes, however 
unjust and unwarrantable, Things are much improved in 
this respect, thanks to the persevering advocacy of inter- 
national justice by the friends of Peace. And so far as 
lay in their power, Lord Ripon and his colleagues were 
evidently anxious to restrain the ‘fire-eating party’ 
amongst the South African whites.” 
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HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT FOR AN ARBI- 
TRATION TREATY BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Everything looks so auspicious for the early establish- 
ment of a permanent treaty of arbitration between this 
country and Great Britain, that a brief rehearsal of the 
chief events in the history of the movement for such a 
treaty will certainly interest our readers. No more impor- 
tant movement has ever been inaugurated, and yet com- 
paratively few people seem to know anything about its 
progress. 

Though the first decisive practical step in this direc- 
tion was taken only six years ago, yet the movement 
goes back much beyond that time in its preparations at 
least. Various resolutions, proposed by the friends of 
peace, approving of the principle of arbitration, had 
been, previous to 1887, introduced both into the British 
Parliament and into our own Congress, but with the 
exception of the resolution of Henry Richard which passed 
the House of Commons on the eighth of July, 1873, little 
attention had apparently been given to them, though 
they served their educative purpose both among legisla- 
tors and others. The practical results of arbitration 
between the two countries have also done much to bring 
about the present disposition to enter into permanent 
treaty obligations. No less than ten important difficulties 
between them have been settled by arbitration since the 
close of the war of 1812. 

Coming to the later and more conspicuous events, in 
1887 a deputation of thirteen Englishmen, all prominent 
in public life, brought to this country a memorial signed 
by two hundred and thirty-three members of the House of 
Commons. This memorial was presented to President 
Cleveland on the thirty-first of October, that year. The 
deputation was introduced to the President by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and the memorial presented by Will- 
iam Randal Cremer, M. P., who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in having it signed by members of Parliament. 
The memorial was as follows : 


‘“* To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 

‘* The undersigned members of the British Parliament 
learn with the utmost satisfaction that various proposals 
have been introduced into Congress urging the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take the necessary steps 
for concluding with the Government of Great Britain a 
treaty which shall stipulate that any differences or dis- 
putes arising between the two Governments which can 
not be adjusted by diplomatic agency shall be referred 
to arbitration. Should such a proposal happily emanate 
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from the Congress of the United States, our best influence 
shall be used to ensure its acceptance by the Government 
of Great Britain. The conclusion of such a treaty would 
be a splendid example to those nations who are wasting 
their resources in war-provoking institutions and might 
induce other Governments to join the peacefui compact. 

President Cleveland made a very kind response prom- 
ising to give the matter his ‘‘ faithful and careful consid- 
eration,” and expressing his belief that the American 
people *‘ desire to see the killing of men for the accom- 
plishment of national ambition abolished.” 

As a sequel to this visit of the English deputation, a 
resolution known as the ** Sherman Concurrent Resolu- 
tion,” was passed unanimously by the House of Represent- 
atives on the 4th of April, 1890, having been adopted on 
the 14th of February ‘by the Senate. This resolution, 
however, was in perfectly general terms, and was not a 
direct reply to the request of the members of the British 
Parliament. It is as follows: 

‘** Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represent- 
atives concurring) that the President be, and is hereby 
requested to invite from time to time, as fit occasion may 
arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the gov- 
ernments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency 
may be referred to arbitration.” 

The International American Conference which closed 
its labors in Washington on the 19th of April had drawn 
up a form of arbitration treaty for the American nations, 
which was to last for twenty years from the time of ratifi- 
cation. Article XIX of this treaty (which unfortunately 
lapsed because the American nations failed to ratify it in 
time) among other things provided that ‘‘ any other nation 
may accept this treaty and become a party thereto, by 
signing a copy thereof and depositing the same with the 
Government of the United States, etc.” This form of 
treaty was sent in October of that year by the State 
Department to other governments accompanied by a cir- 
cular letter. In the letter addressed to Lord Salisbury, 
then Prime Minister of England, the hope was expressed 
‘that the important objects now sought to be attained 
may favorably impress this (form of treaty) upon Her 
Majesty’s Government.” The United States Government 
was informed shortly afterwards that the proposal would 
receive the careful consideration of the Government of 
Great Britain. 

Nothing further was done, however, till the 16th of 
June this year, a day sure to be most memorable in the 
history of this movement. On that day the following 
resolution, introduced by Mr. Cremer and supported by 
petitions representing more thin two millions of peti- 
tioners, amended by Mr. Gladstune, passed the House of 
Commons, without a division : 


‘* That this House has learned with satisfaction that 
both Houses of the United States Congress have author- 
ized the President to invite from time to time, as fit occa- 
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sions may arise, negotiations with any Government with 
which the United States has or may have diplomatic rela- 
tions, to the end that any differences or disputes arising 
between the two governments which cannot be adjnsted 
by diplomatic agencies may be referred to arbitration and 
peaceably adjusted by such means ; 


‘* And that this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government will lend their ready codperation to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States upon the basis of the fore- 
going resolution.” 

Mr. Bayard, United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, in communicating this action of the House of 
Commons to the State Department at Washington, said 
that the debate on Mr. Cremer’s motion, at which he was 
present, ** was entirely above the usual range of Parlia- 
mentary expressions.” The Earl of Rosebery, British 
Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs, sent the following 
official communication, in July last, to Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, British Ambassador at Washington : 


‘*Sir—I transmit to your Excellency copy of a reso- 
lution which was passed in the House of Commons on the 
16th ult., expressing sympathy with the action taken by 
the Congress of the United States in favor of the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration. 


‘* Her Majesty’s Government have pleasure in bringing 
this resolution to the knowledge of the Government of the 
United States, and would be glad if the President should 
see fit to lay it before both Houses of Congress. 


‘*T request that your Excellency will communicate a 
copy of this resolution to the Secretary of State with an 
intimation to the above effect. 

T am, etc., RosEsBery.” 


Here the matter rests for the present. The way is 
now more than open for our Government to begin nego- 
tiations with the specific aim of securing the establishment 
of a permanent arbitral treaty between the two countries. 
Following the history of this great movement, it is seen 
that England has kept pace with, if not actually out- 
stripped, us in peaceful approaches. Our Government 
ought certainly to take and certainly will take during the 
present winter the next — and possibly the final — step in 
rendering war hereafter impossible between the two great 
English speaking nations — ‘‘ two nations but one peo- 
ple,” as John Bright was fond of calling them. We hope 
that President Cleveland may give prominence to the 
subject in his forth-coming message to Congress. No 
subject is more worthy of mention and of strong recom- 
mendation. 


THE AMENDMENT OF THE CHINESE 
EXCLUSION ACT. 

On the 4th of October Mr. McCreary from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill to amend the Geary act of May 5, 
1892. The chief feature of the McCreary amendment 
is the extension of the time in which Chinamen now in 
this country may appear before the collectors of inter- 


nal revenue and register and receive a certificate of 
residence. The bill was passed by the House on the 16th 
of October; but Mr. Geary, whose notoriety has steadily 
grown in the land, succeeded in getting it so amended 
that it is nearly as objectionable as the original act. 
The extension of time is, of course, a good thing, and 
many Congressmen, we understand, voted for the bill to 
save the extension clause. 

The amendments introduced by Mr. Geary and finally 
incorporated in the bill provided (1) for a definition of the 
word ** merchant” much narrower than its ordinary mean- 
ing; (2) for the furnishing of a photograph as a means 
of identification; (3) for the appointment of the mar- 
shal as the officer entrusted with the duty of deportation. 
Ten members of the House voted agaiust these amend- 
ments, more particularly on account of the photograph 
clause, which was a part of Mr. Geary’s original bill. 
The amended McCreary bill met with some strong oppo- 
sition in the Senate, but passed without much study, as 
that body had worn itself out over the silver question. 

While the extension of time provided for in this bill is 
a good thing, yet it by no means satisfies the enlightened 
conscience of the country, which has expressed itself 
strongly and with singular unanimity since the subject 
first came before Congress in this late and dishonorable 
form. The whole matter needs overhauling from the 
bottom up, and Congress ought not to let this winter pass 
without meeting the just and urgent demands of the coun- 
try on the subject. There ought to be no restriction law 
touching immigration or residence which does not apply 
equally to all nations. There ought to be no* restriction 
law of any kind which violates solemn treaty obligations 
which have not been abrogated by the mutual consent of 
the nations concerned. And more fundamental still, 
there ought to be no restriction law that will prevent any 
upright and honest individual of any land, to whatever 
class he may belong, from coming freely to this country 
for purposes of travel, temporary residence or final citi- 
zenship. We claim these rights for ourselves in every 
part of the globe, and it is in the last degree dishonorable 
in us to deny them to others of any race. 

The Anti-Mongolianism of the California coast has 
been borne with long enough, and it is high time that 
Senators and Representatives of the other States, who see 
clearly, many of them, and feel deeply the dishonor that 
this ‘* politics” legislation has brought us into should 
unite in expunging it from the statute book. Hon. 
William Everett, of Massachusetts, said in a speech on 
this subject in the House on October 14th: ‘** There is 
something higher than legal enactments; there is some- 
thing higher than a decision of the Supreme Court; there 
is something higher than treaties; there is something 
higher than the opinion of the Pacific Slope; something 
higher than the opinion of Massachusetts or the opinions 


of the United States and the opinions of the whole world ; 
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there is eternal right; there is keeping faith beyond the 
strict law when you give your word; there is gentleness 
and there is mercy.” 

It is time that this ‘‘ something higher” should show 
itself in the national legislature in reference to the China- 
men, whose patience and forbearance and good behavior 
have put to shame our selfishness and exclusiveness. If 
any restriction of Chinese immigration is necessary, which 
we very much doubt, let it be made in an honorable, 
American way. We are certainly not so far along in the 
stages of moral decline that this is impossible. 


HAWAII. 


It is impossible not to think and speak about the 
Hawaiian situation, difficult as it is, on account of the 
distance and the conflicting statements coming from differ- 
ent sources, to sift out the truth and say what is right. 
The problem is made all the more difficult by the number 
of questions involved in it, distinct to a certain extent 
and yet all closely bound together. What is best for 
Hawaii itself, in view of conditions existing there for some 
years past? Was the revolution inevitable and certain to 
succeed? Did the United States officials there interfere 
unduly during the progress of the revolution? What 
course should this country have pursued when asked to 
annex the islands? Is the proposal of the President and 
Secretary Gresham to use at least the moral force of the 
United States to restore the monarchy required by justice 
or is it unjustifiable on any theory which has been put 
forth as to the aid given the revolutionists by ex-Min- 
ister Stevens and Captain Wiltse? All these questions 
must be answered by one who would give a satisfactory 
solution of the prob!em raised, and the answers to some 
of them are greatly dependent on those given to the others. 

As to the first questiun, there is very little difference of 
opinion. It is conceded by nearly all that the monarchy 
was rotten, and that it was determined to make things 
worse by the proposed new constitution which was to dis- 
franchise the very best citizens of the islands, men who, 
though of foreign birth or of foreign descent, were as 
truly citizens of the country as any native Hawaiian. 
These men whose permanent home was there, who owned 
nine-tenths of the property and paid nine-tenths of the 
taxes, were to be sacrificed by a monarch who was notori- 
ously corrupt and who sought to legalize the lottery and 
the opium den. This course of things, which for years 
had gone from bad to worse, made a revolution in the 
country not only inevitable but certainly morally justifi- 
able. A Government of whatever sort is the servant of 
the people and has no right to exist when it ceases to 
serve their interests and deliberately plans the destruc- 
tion of their rights. That a change in the Hawaiian 
Government was necessary and that a republic was the 


only form that could meet the real wants of the nation is 
doubted by very few on American soil. 

From all that has been said and written by those now 
on the islands and by those who have been there as public 
officials and as private persons, it seems clear to us that 
the revolution was sure to have come about and ultimately 
to have succeeded, even if no United States gunboats had 
been within five thousand miles of the islands. There is 
little doubt, to be sure, that the presence of the United 
States officials and forces gave encouragement to the rev- 
olutionists, as did those of other nations whose represen- 
tatives so quickly recognized the provisional Government 
when once in power. But there is no reason to believe 
that the presence of the United States marines in any way 
materially affected the outcome of the revolution, what- 
ever may be true as to the time or purpose of their land- 
ing. The result was sure to have come, the revolution 
being forced into existence by the corrupt purposes of the 
Queen and her minions, too inefficient, it seems, to know 
how to plan effectively to carry out their designs or to op- 
pose the uprising against them. 

As to the third question, the answer is by no means 
easy. Mr. Blount says there was undue interference, 
nay more, that there was a positive conspiracy to which 
the United States officials were parties, and that the pro- 
visional Government was really set up by the unlawful 
use of the United States forces. He supports this posi- 
tion by certain documentary evidence and by testimony 
taken in the island which on its face seems to make out a 
gvod case. This evidence has convinced President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Gresham, and has led to the sending 
out of Minister Willis with instructions to make goo1 the 
wrong done, by restoring Queen Liliuokalani to the throne, 
explicit instruction being given, however, not to use 
force until report should be made and further instruc- 
tions received from Washington. This view of the 
matter of interference is further supported by ex-Secre- 
tary Foster’s reproof to ex-Minister Stevens, for having 
acted too hastily. It must be remembered, however, that 
Mr. Foster’s judgment was based upon Mr. Stevens’ own 
report, and that the reproof was not for unlawfully support- 
ing the revolution but simply for over-haste in doing his 
duty. Mr. Stevens, who had been for a considerable 
time in Honolulu and was an actor in the events, denies, 
in toto, that there was any interference or conspiracy, 
and says that the sole purpose of landing the United 
States troops was for the protection of the life and prop- 
erty of American citizens in case of a conflict, and that 
this landing was not made until the provisional Govern- 
ment was actually in power. He gives particulars as to 
days, hours and places, which he declares himself ready 
to go before any proper tribunal and bear testimony to. 
His statements are corroborated by Hawaiian Minister 
Thurston and by the letters of missionaries in the islands. 
It is difficult to see how these statements of eye-witnesses 
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can be false, unless we suppose downright lying on their 
part. This we are loath to do, and are inclined, there- 
fore, for the present to accept their version as substan- 
tially correct, since it harmonizes better with the general 
condition of things in the islands and with what 
United States ofticials might have been expected to do. 
This does not require us to assume that Mr. Blount, 
President Cleveland and Secretary Gresham had con- 
sciously predetermined to find Mr. Stevens and Captain 
Wiltse guilty of overstepping their authority, nor that 
they were moved chiefly by party hostility to the previous 
administration, as has been openly charged in so many 
journals. But Mr. Blount was only a single individual, 
he was not in the islands when the events happened, he 
did not examine many of those who were prominent eye 
witnesses, no cross-examination was made, it seems, of 
his witnesses, and every one knows that in an excited 
series of events many things happen which can easily be 
interpreted by one mind in one way and by another in 
another. It is serious business to charge a Minister with 
base and wicked motives unless his conduct can be ac- 
counted for in no other way. The course of things in the 
islands since Mr. Willis arrived there indicates that Mr. 
Blount, for some reason, failed to find out the real facts and 
the state of feeling as to the deposed Queen. It would 


have been indefinitely better if a Commission of three 


or more disinterested persons had been sent to Hawaii in- 
stead of a single Commissioner, and that they should have 
been sent by the Senate rather than by the President 
alone. It may yet be advisable, considering the muddle 
into which the affair has come, for such a Commission to 
be sent out, when Congress meets again. 

This leads us to the fourth point. When the Hawaiian 
Commissioners first came to Washington, after the revo- 
lution, asking for annexation, a Commission of inquiry 
ought to have been sent out at once. The matter of an- 
nexing a nation, even if not a very large one, was too im- 
portant to be rushed through without due consideration. 
The effort to get through the Senate a treaty of annexa- 
tion before the country had sufficient time to find out the 
merits of the case, was, as we then said, very unwise. 
This first mistake is the cause in part of the confusion and 
tangle into which the affair has unfortunately fallen. 

But even supposing Mr. Blount was right as to the con- 
duct of Mr. Stevens and Captain Wiltse, were President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham justified in the course 
they have taken? We think not. The country was 
greatly astonished, almost regardless of party, when the 
proposed course of restoration was made known. It was 
taken, at first, as a practical declaration of war against 
the provisional Government, and if it was not a mere 
feint on the part of the President, it remains to be virt- 
ually such, for it must have been perfectly clear from the 
first that the provisional Government would not give way 
unless the use of the United States military was under- 


stood to be implied. The United States had recognized 
the provisional Government, and this recognition has 
never been withdrawn. It was likewise recognized by all 
the other powers Mr. Willis bore credentials to this 
same Government, the only one in the islands. It isa 
curious position to be in, to hold a Government in recog- 
nition and to be sending ministers to it, and at the same 
time deliberately planning its overthrow. But, further, 
no injustice has been done to the ex-Queen which it is 
necessary to right. She had forfeited the right to rule. 
Her person has been protected. She has been amply pro- 
vided for pecuniarily. The new government was set up 
in the interests of righteousness and justice, and not in 
the interests of ambitious adventurers. Even if the 
United States officials, subordinate officers, in Hawaii 
had overstepped their authority and assisted in her de- 
thronement, which does not appear to be the case, this 
would not justify the supreme executive authority of our 
country, without even consulting Congress, in doing a 
tenfold greater wrong by overthrowing a universally rec- 
ognized and friendly Government, which has shown itself 
a strong and capable one even since the United States 
protectorate was withdrawn, and by restoring a corrupt 
and tyrannical monarchy. One wrong can never right 
another. 

It seems at this writing that the plan of President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham is destined to signal 
failure. The Hawaiian Government shows no disposition 
to yield. Minister Willis has not been in a hurry to tell 
them what he came for. It is, at least it ought to be, im- 
possible that United States bavonets should be used for 
the carrying out of the proposed restoration. The senti- 
ment of this country will never tolerate it. The Repub- 
lic is likely to be at once proclaimed in the Sandwich 
Islands, and we may hope that the unfortunate series of 
events will speedily come to a close. 


Just as we are going to press the sad news reaches us 
of the sudden death of George Gillett of London. He was 
one of the most devoted and clear-sighted of the friends of 
peace. He had attended and taken a prominent part in ail 
the recent peace congresses in Europe and was prevented 
from being at Chicago only by his inability to make the 
long journey. He labored in many private and public 
ways for the promotion of the cause of peace, in whose 
ultimate triumph he had the most unwavering confidence. 
He was one of the founders of the ‘* Christian Union for 
promoting International Concord,” whose chairman is the 
distinguished Bishop of Durham. He was one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Union and, if we remember 
rightly, was chiefly instrumental in founding The 
Messiah’s Kingdom, published under its auspices. One 
of the chief characteristics of George Gillett’s public 
work was his reliance upon God, his spirit of confiding 
prayer, his sincere belief in the Lord’s overruling provi- 
dences, working surely for ultimate righteousness and 
peace among the nations. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


This number completes the Fifty-fifth Volume of the 
Apvocatre. The year now closing has been one of the 
most encouraging in the whole history of the peace move- 
ment. The Behring Sea arbitration, the debate and 
resolution in the House of Commons on the 16thof June, 
the Fifth Universal Peace Congress, the first General 
Meeting of the Society of the Peace Bureau at Berne, the 
meeting of the General Committee of the Interparliamen- 
ary Peace Association, the formation of many new peace 
societies in Europe, the espousal and open advocacy of 
the cause by an increasing number of journals and of pub- 
lic men, the Columbian Exposition with its peaceful 
association of people from all nations, the world’s First 
Parliament of Religions, etc., have made the year a mem- 
orable one. The Apvocate has chronicled with deep sat- 
isfaction the evidence afforded by these occurrences of 
the growing dislike of strife and war and the increasing 
sentiment of love and brotherhood, and has tried to do what 
it could to support and extend the movement. 

The paper has been sent during the year to a large 
number of persons who are not subscribers ; we hope many 
of these may with the opening of the year send us their 
subscriptions for the coming year. We wish to send the 
paper for a time to many other persons, but this we can 
not do without ceasing to send it to those who have 
hitherto received it gratuitously. All the money received 
goes into the extension of the work. We should like to 
publish and circulate three or four times as large an edi- 
tion of the ApvocaTe as we now do. The opportunity 
for influencing and concentrating public opinion was 
never so favorable as at present. The encroachments of 
militarism, on the other hand, need to be vigorously met 
by the concentrated protest of all the friends of peace 
everywhere. Will not those interested in the cause, and 
we know there are many such in every community, aid us? 
One dollar a year is not a very large sum. Will you not 
aid the cause by sending us your subscription, or better 
still become a member of the Peace Society by sending 
us two dollars as an annual contribution? 


Peace Sunday, the third Sunday in December, ought to 
be more widely observed this year than ever before. 
The past year has been one of great significance in the 
peace movement. No more fitting introduction can be 
made to the great Christian Festival, Christmas, than that 
the pastors of the churches throughout the land should 
on the preceding Sabbath call the special attention of 
their hearers to the subject of human brotherhood set 
forth in Christ and finally to be realized, through Him, in 
** peace on earth.” 


The Committee which has had charge of the Peace 
exhibit at Chicago and the Peace Congress needs $100 to 


close up everything satisfactorily. We have already 
spent about $600 which is a very small sum considering 
what has been done throngh the six months of the Expo- 
sition. It is less than half what we had expected to be 
obliged to spend. The work of the Exhibit and of the 
Congress has been highly commended, the former having 
received an award from the Exposition authorities. Will 
not a few of our friends unite in sending us the amount 
yet needed? The Peace Societies have already contrib- 
uted to the full extent of their ability, having given nearly 
all of the amount received. When the account is closed 
a statement will be published showing exactly how the 
money has been expended. 


The General German Peace Society has issued the fol- 
lowing address to the German People. It is signed by 
seventeen prominent members of the society, residing in 


nine different cities : 
To Tue German Perop.e. 

From the thrones of rulers and the tribunes of parlia- 
ments sound forth words of peace. No people wishes 
war. Every government shrinks from taking upon itself 
the dreadful consequences which the next campaign must 
have ; yet the fear of war is just as strong as the wish for 
peace. 

In order to do away with this unendurable condition of 
things, peace societies have been formed in recent years 
in all the civilized countries of the globe, and are putting 
forth powerful efforts. Their members are numbered by 
thousands. Germany alone, which in other respects has 
always been found among the foremost combatauts for 
all noble ideals, has lagged behind. 

It is true, a few German Representatives have taken 
part in the annually recurring Interparliamentary Peace 
Congresses, but the larger classes of our people have as yet 
taken no part in this movement, which has already begun 
to exercise an influence on the relations of the nations to 
one another. In this way the German people gives the 
appearance of being less peace-loving than others. But 
this suspicion, however groundless it may be, really 
involves a danger of war. For this reason we have called 
into existence a peace society in the Capital of the Ger- 
man Empire. This society is intended to form a point 
of union for all who think it desirable that States having 
relations with one another should pledge themselves by 
treaties to settle differences which arise between them by 
international tribunals. Their independence and_ the 
present condition of their possessions are not to be inter- 
fered with by these treaties. That this aim is not unat- 
tainable and is compatible with the dignity of every 
sovereign State, is proved by the increasing number of 
cases in which conflicts even between the greatest powers 
of the civilized world are settled by courts of arbitration. 

These aims we are trying to reach by practical means. 
The mightiest of these means is public opinion. When 
the number of members of peace societies shall have 
become sufficiently great to make the expression of their 
will the expression of the will of the people, then no 
Power will be able to bring on a war, then and not till 
then will the fear of war and with it the cause of the un- 
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endurably burdensome armaments under which Europe is 
groaning, disappear. 

We therefore call upon our fellow citizens, men and 
women, to whatever party they may belong, to publicly 
make known, by connecting themselves with the German 
Peace Society, the desire for peace which they have long 
deeply felt, and thereby to assist in working out a Reform 
on the practical realization of which the weal of our Ger- 
man Fatherland and all of mankind depends. 


In Harper's Monthly for October, in an article entitled 
‘* Manifest Destiny,’’ which gives some very substantial 
reasons against the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Carl Schurz incidentally disposes, in a lucid way, of the 
question whether the United States needs a great navy. 
In reply to the argument that we need a large navy to 
protect our commerce. or to enable us to make favorable 
commercial arrangements with the other nations, he says : 

‘*We need no large navy for the protection of our 
commerce. Since the extinction of the Barbary pirates 
and of the western buccaneers, the sea is the safest pub- 
lic highway in the world, except, perhaps, in the Chinese 
waters. Our commerce is not threatened by anybody or 
anything, uniess it be the competition of other nations 
and the errors of our own commercial policy ; and against 
these influences war-ships avail nothing. Nor do we need 
any war-ships to obtain favorable commercial arrange- 
ments with other nations. Our position of power under 
existing circumstances is such that no foreign nation will, 
at the risk of a quarrel] with us, deny our commerce a 
accommodation we can reasonably lay claim to. 
When our maritime commerce was most flourishing we 
had no navy worth speaking of to protect it, and nobody 
thought that one was needed. The pretence that we need 
one now for that purpose reminds one of the Texas colonel 
who thinks he must arm himself with a revolver when 
walking on Broadway because he might be insulted by a 
salesman.” 


As to the dangers of war arising from a large navy, the 
following, though not a new idea, is well worth reproduc- 
ing : 

“It (a large navy) would be a dangerous plaything. 
Its possession might excite an impatient desire to use it, 
and lead us into strong temptations to precipitate a con- 
flict of arms in case of any difference with a foreign gov- 
ernment, which otherwise might easily be settled by ami- 
cable adjustment. The little new navy we have has 
already perceptibly stimulated such a spirit among some 
of our navy officers and civilian navy enthusiasts, who 
are spoiling for the opportunity to try the new guns. 
We remember their attitude during the late Chilean diffi- 
culty, when it was absolutely certain to any candid mind 
that our little sister republic would, after a little bluster, 
ultimately make every apology demanded. . . Every 
new war-ship we build will be apt further to encourage 
this tendency; and nothing will be wanting but the 
growth of the belief among navy officers that they can 
make themselves heroes of a new era by using their op- 
portunities for carrying on some vigorous foreign policy 
on their own motion to render the navy the more danger- 
ous to the peace and dignity of this republic the more 
war-ships we have.” 
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The duty of the United States to promote the peace of 
the world by the moral force of its example is thus ex- 
pressed 

**The United States will better fulfil their mission and 
more exalt their position in the family of nations by in- 
doctrinating their navy officers in the teachings of Wash- 
ington’s farewell address than by flaunting in the face of 
the world the destructive power of rams and artillery. 
: Instead of taking pride in the possession of a 
big navy, the American people ought to be proud of not 
needing one. This is their distinguishing privilege, and 
it is their true glory.” 


Ambassador Bayard is making the influence of his po- 
sition in England strongly felt in behalf of Peace. In 
replying to a toast at the annual banquet of the Sheftield 
cutlers on the evening of November 2d he stated that he 
considered the occasion a fitting one for reference to his 
father’s visit to England as peace-maker between England 
and the United States. In speaking at some length on 
the war of 1812 he said: 

‘* T have heard that war described as the late war, then as 
the war of 1812. Lately it has had a more gracious title, 
and has been called the last war. Now I can disclose in 
this connection my only diplomatic mission. It is that the 
war of 1812 shall remain our last war. May it always be 
our last war.” 


We now have the fastest war-ship afloat, the Colum- 
bia, which made nearly twenty-three knots an hour on her 
trial trip. The Navy Department is delighted with her, 
for she is a child of the Department, hull, engines, screws 
and all. Commodore Milville thinks she will cost England 
twelve or fifteen millions of dollars by provoking the 
building of similar ships on the other side. England is 
already about to add ten new war-ships to her fleet, and 
we are to have the glory of provoking her to build four or 
five more at a cost of three millions each. A beautiful 
Christian rivalry this between the two nations! If it 
continues, Anglo-Saxon civilization will soon reach a very 
high level! 


The State of Para is said to have joined the revolu- 
tionary forces in Brazil. This report is however discred- 
ited. The situation at Rio de Janeiro remains practically 
unchanged. One of Mello’s ships, the Javary, has been 
sunk in the harbor. The bombardment continues, one of 
the suburbs having been nearly ruined and considerable 
destruction of life and property having taken place in the 
city. The newly purchased war-ships of President Peix- 
otto are beginning to arrive and a decisive sea-fight is 
expected soon to occur between these and Mello’s fleet. 


The war between the British South Africa company 
and the Matabeles is at an end. The King of the Mata- 
beles, Lo Bengula, has fled northward toward the Zambesi 
river. The conflict has repeated in its way the suffering 
and cruelties inseparable from war. 
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On November 3d Mr. Gladstone announced that at the 
earliest opportunity he would bring forward a measure for 
the establishment of a board of arbitration for the adjust- 
ment of differences between employers and workmen, for 
the prevention of strikes. The ‘‘ coal war ” in England, 
which has produced animmense amount of bitterness and 
loss and suffering, has forced into prominence the question 
of industrial arbitration. There is no reason why this 
method of settling difficulties should not be applied to all 
sorts of differences between labor and capital, and states- 
men and legislators can do no greater service just now, in 
this age of strikes, than to provide suitable tribunals be- 
fore which these troubles may be examined in a calm 
and impartial way. When the boards of arbitration are 
once established, the conflicts will naturally seek them out. 


The fund which Charles Sumner left to Harvard Uni- 
versity for an annual prize for an essay on some subject 
connected with universal peace or the methods by which 
war may be superseded now amounts to $2349.28 yield- 
ing an annual income of about $120. The subjects for 
the essay for the current year are: (1) The Light which 
Experience throws on the Resort to Arbitration as a Sub- 
stitute for War; (2) Is the Growth of the Sentiment of 
Nationality favorable to the Preservation of Peace? 

A funny Milwaukee paper has this to say about the 
economic value of Peace Congresses : 

*¢ Bernhardt said the bombardment of Rio was as harm- 
less as if conducted by the Peace Congress. But no Peace 
Congress ever raised the price of coffee.” 


Dr. McArthur, speaking on the decision of the Beh- 
ring Sea Tribunal, says: 

** We lost our case so far as the technical points of our 
contention were concerned, but we saved our seals. The 
representatives of England, perhaps, surpassed those of 
our country in a business-like statement of their case, but 
certainly did not equal them in patriotic oratory. The 
decision has removed painful irritation, and possibly pre- 
vented war. There is no more reason why nations 
should settle international disputes by appeal to arms 
than that gentlemen should settle personal quarrels by 
resorting to fists.” 


The war at Melilla, in Morocco, between the Spanish 
forces and the Riffians has assumed considerable propor- 
tions. General Campos has been placed in command at 
Melilla, and several battalions of troops have been sent 
across from Spain. 


The Lehigh Valley railroad difficulty is likely to be 
settled soon by arbitration. Seven members of the New 
York and the New Jersey State boards of arbitration met 
President Wibur of the Lehigh system on the 29th ult., 
the latter having consented to an interview with them. 
The Pennsylvania Peace Society has been influential in 


bringing about this interview, having had a conference 
several days before with Grand Chief Conductor Clark. 


The Superintendent of the Peace Department of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, has just 
issued the second biennial report of the Department. It 
is a pamphlet of twenty-six pages giving an interesting 
account of the work done by the W. C. T. U. peace 
workers in various parts of the world, a statement of the 
general outlook of the peace cause and an introductory 
paragraph or two on the sixth commandment and the 
nature of true patriotism. 


Justice Harlan’s opinion, expressed since the Behring 
Sea decision, that in case of future disputes between the 
United States and England ‘‘an equal number of the 
Judges of the highest Courts of both countries would be 
appointed to settle the difference ” is worthy of most care- 
ful attention. It has often seemed to us that an Inter- 
national Tribunal of Arbitration might be made up from 
the actually existing Supreme Courts of the nations in a 
way to make it perfectly impartial. [t would certainly 
be of the highest order of talent, always existing and 
much less expensive than any other conceivable plan. 


The twenty-seventh anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society was held in Philadelphia on Thanksgiving 
day. We have no particulars, except that a number of 
prominent peace-workers were present and took part in 
the meetings which were held morning, afternoon and 


evening. 


A considerable number of life members of the American 
Peace Society have passed away during the year, They 
have died rejoicing to see the multiplying signs of “ the 
coming peace.” Many of them have been regular con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society besides supporting 
its work by their sympathy and encouragement. We shall 
be pleased to add many new names, with the opening of 
1894, to our list of life members. 


Dr. Darby, after his return to England, read a valuable 
paper on ‘*The Continuing Progress of International 
Arbitration” before the annual meeting of the ‘* Asso- 
ciation for the Reform and Codification of International 
Law.” The Association took steps toward the drafting 
of a plan for a permanent International Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration. 


A new peace serial in the Swedish language has been 
begun. It is entitled ‘* Ned Med Vapnen” (Down with 
Arms), and is edited by Mr. Carl Sundblad and published 
at Stockholm. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The silver repeal measure, which finally passed the 
Senate on the 30th of October, was concurred in by the 
House on November Ist. Two days later the special 
session of Congress came to an end, amid general sighs of 
relief throughout the country. The President was happy 
and Congressmen got home in time to exercise the 
highest privilege of American citizenship on the 7th of 
November. 


Reports from many parts of the country and from 
many lines of business show that the condition of things 
is rapidly changing for the better. Confidence is quite 
restored, mills and factories are starting up and workmen 
returning to their labors. The banks are beginning to 
have increased calls for the money which for the past few 
weeks had been accumulating much beyond the usual 
reserves. With winter at the doors, all this is very en- 
couraging, as much anticipated suffering is likely thus to 
be averted. Let people of all classes be thankful and 
thus add to the spirit of confidence, which is one of the 
chief secrets of financial prosperity. 


The reading of the report of the Committee appointed to 
investigate the bank scandals brought on a storm in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies on the 23d ult. The report 
was severer than had been expected on the deputies, 
ministers and ex-ministers implicated in the scandals. 
As the reading progressed the Chamber is said to have 
become very much like a howling and cursing mob, the 
ministers being violently reproached for their knowledge 
of and complicity in the corruptions. On the next day 
after a cabinet meeting, in which the situation was 
thoroughly discussed, the ministers all resigned. King 
Humbert has since consulted many leading statesmen 
but none of them seem anxious to take the responsibility 
of oflice. Newspapers and journalists are said to be in- 
volved in the scandal, more revelations are expected and 
further commotion. The revelations of the bank scan- 
dals have been all the more astounding, as Italian states- 
men have heretofore been exceptionally upright and 
honorable in financial affairs. The love of money is 
still a great destroyer. 


Election surprises are so common now-a-days that the re- 
sult of the voting on November 7th was remarkable only 
because of the size of the majorities. In Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, lowa, the Republicans had it all their 
own way. ‘The two chief causes of the reverse which the 
Democrats suffered were the delay in the Senate in deal- 
ing with the silver repeal measure and the natural ten- 
dency to attribute hard times to the party in power. The 
uncertainty as to coming tariff legislation also played its 
part. All good citizens must rejoice over the defeat of 
political corruption in New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo, 


and over the reaction against the race-track infamy in 
New Jersey. The election of Judge Gary in Chicago is a 
signal triumph of law and order. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the prohibitory law of Iowa, which has prac- 
tically banished the open saloon from three-fourths of the 
State and greatly diminished the evils of drinking in 
nearly all parts of the State, is endangered by the election 
to the State legislature of several anti-prohibition Re- 
publicans. 


Chancellor von Caprivi and Emperor William have 
both recently received from Orleans, France, boxes con- 
taining ‘* machines ” evidently intended to destroy them. 
The one to the Chancellor came near accomplishing its 
purpose, and would have done so but for the suspicion 
awakened by the dropping out of gunpowder. The French 
embassy at Berlin has been informed of the facts, and 
has promised to assist in trying to find the guilty parties. 
The affair has no political significance, being evidently the 
work of German Anarchists who have been discovered in 
Orleans. 


The Annual Convention of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation was held November 14-16 at Allegheny, addresses 
being given on Divorce, The Chinese Exclusion Law, 
Our Danger from Infidelity, The Labor Problem, Public 
Education and the Christian Religion, Railroads and the 
Sabbath, ete. Dr. J. W. Robinson, President Scovel, 
Wooster, Ohio, Dr. H. L. Hastings, Anthony Comstock 
and Guy Maine (Chinaman) were among the speakers. 
Particular attention was given to the Sabbath question. 


The resolutions adopted declared : 

That the nation is a moral person under moral law ; 
that the supreme law for nations is the law of Christ; 
that the most important moral question for this nation 
now to settle is the Sabbath question; that the Chinese 
Exclusion Law, and the wrongs done to the Indian and 
the negro are in defiance of the law of Christ; that the 
conflict between capital and labor has its deepest roots in 
moral causes and can be settled only by the sincere 
acknowledgment, as final Arbitrator, of Him who labored 
as a carpenter and now reigns as a King; that the most 
serious hindrance to our industrial peace and prosperity is 
the drink traffic and that it is the imperative duty of civil 
government to wash its hands of all complicity with this 
traffic and to smite it with its most effective legal weapon ; 
that our diverse and corrupt divorce laws are largely 
chargeable with the increase of divorces, and that the only 
cure for this social cancer is to be found in the acceptance 
by the nation of the law of Christ respecting Marriage 
and Divorce; that the Convention pledged itself to the 
defence of our Public Schools against secularism or polit- 
ical atheism on the one hand, and against sectarian en- 
croachments on the other; that oaths, under cover of 
secrecy, of absolute obedience to any man or system are 
essentially disloyal; that all disputes between nations 
should be scttled by arbitration ; and that a suitable religious 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States is 
needed as an acknowledgment of the authority of Christ’s 
law in the whole sphere of national life, and as an unde- 
niable legal basis for our imperilled Christian institutions. 
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The entire gold product of the world for the current 
year will be about $145,000,000, or $6,000,000 more than 
for 1892. Of this amount the mines of the United States 
furnish about $35,000,000. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue New Era, or Tue Cominc Kinepom. By 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. New York: The Baker and 
Taylor Co. Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. Plain cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


No book that has recently come from the press has 
received more attention and hearty approval in Chris- 
tian circles than this. The cordial reception of ‘‘ The 
New Era” is due both to the supreme importance and 
seriousness of the problem which it discusses and to the 
vigorous, fresh and thoroughly intelligent way in which 
the author treats it. 

The first four chapters, ** The Nineteenth Century one 
of Preparation,” *‘ The Destiny of the Race,” ‘* The 
Contribution made by the three great Races of Antiquity ” 
and ‘The Contribution made by the Anglo-Saxon ” are 
not by any means the least readable portion of the book. 
Dr. Strong’s enthusiasm reaches a high level as he de- 
scribes the characteristics, the accomplishments and the 
providential opportunities of the Anglo-Saxon race ; and 
justly so. We can not help thinking, however, that he 
overstates, in certain respects, what the Anglo-Saxons 
have done, or will do. It is true that this race has created 
the nucleus of a great civilization and has been also 
the chief factor in sustaining it. But the nucleus once 
created, it has not been wholly the assimilating power 
of the Anglo-Saxon which has drawn into its movements 
the better elements from other races. The same aspira- 
tions and tendencies towards a freer and purer civilization 
had long existed in the other peoples,and when the new 
‘¢storm-centre ” was created these ready elements gathered 
quickly toit. If this had not been the case, if Anglo-Saxon 
elements alone had worked in this country, our American 
civilization would have been narrower and less noble in 
every way than it is. When the author, who is General 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States, gets on to his own proper ground, the evangeli- 
zation of the world, his treatment of the various aspects 
of the subject is in the highest degree satisfactory and 
interesting. The chapter on‘* The Authoritative Teach- 
er” is a most excellent restatement of the old argu- 
ment from Christ’s character and claims, containing some 
amplifications which are essentially new. The chapter 
on ** The Two Fundamental Laws”’ is a statement of the 
way in which Christ solved the problem of individual- 
ism and socialism by the two great commandments. 
Individual freedom and social unity must necessarily result 
from a practical application of love to God and love to 
man. ‘The causes of the general discontent now pervad- 
ing society are carefully traced in the chapter on ‘+ Popu- 
lar Discontent.” 

‘‘The Problem of the Country” and ‘The Problem of 
the City ” constitute two of the most instructive chapters 
in the book, and bring out in an almost appalling way the 
dangers to our civilization from the present condition 
and mutual relations of our rural and urban populations. 


The remaining chapters, ‘‘ The Separation of the Masses 
from the Church,” ‘‘ The Mission of the Church,” ‘** The 
Necessity of New Methods,” ‘The Necessity of 
Personal Contact,” ‘‘The Necessity of Co-operation,” 
‘*The two great Principles applied to the two Great 
Problems”’ and ‘*An Enthusiasm for Humanity” 
are a treatment of the mission of the Church and 
the methods of carrying it out. These chapters are 
worthy of the careful study of every one interested in the 
evangelization of the world, especially the chapters on 
‘* New Methods,” ‘* Personal Contact’ and Co-opera- 
tion.” If there shall be half the readiness and earnest- 
ness to carry into practice Dr. Strong’s suggestions that 
there has been enthusiasm in accepting them as sound, 
the Church will soon be a humming bee-hive of earnest 
and united Christian workers. 


La Fépération IBérigue. By Magalhdes Lima, edi- 
tor of O Seculo, Lisbon. Paris: Guillard, Aillaud et 
Cie, 96 Boulevard Montparnasse. Price, 4 francs. 

This is a thoughtful and well written discussion, in 
French, of the question of the federation of Spain and 
Portugal. Mr. Lima is a pronounced Republican and 
thinks that Spain and Portugal should first be turned into 
republics ; and then federated as the cantons are in Swit- 
zerland. The greatest obstacle to the federation of 
European States he declares to be the dynasties of Europe, 
which are the chief cause of the international feuds of the 
old world. To the solidarity of crowned heads he says 
must be opposed the solidarity of peoples. Democracy 
enlightened leads to federation and peace. After a brief 
survey of the political situation of the various European 
countries he makes a special study of the condition of 
Spain and Portugal, giving particular attention to the 
views and aims of the Republicans and Federalists. In 
his references to the United States he does not quite 
grasp the nature of the relation of our States to one an- 
other, in which federation and union are both happily 
combined. The book will well repay a careful reading 
by those interested to know the various phases of the 
movement for international peace. 


A True Son or Liserty, oR THE MAN WHO WOULD NoT 
BE A Patriot. By F. T. Williams. New York: Saal- 
field and Fitch. Paper covers. Price, 50 cts. 

This is a book written with much clearness and force. 
Its position is that there can be no true liberty outside of 
hearty surrender to the spirit of Christ and perfect 
obedience to his teachings. Every true son of liberty is a 
son of peace as well. Men who have entered into the 
spirit of Christ and really understand his teaching cannot 
under any conceivable circumstances kill their fellowmen. 
The story is a simple straight-forward one in which the 
few characters introduced stand out in bold relief. In 
our judgment the value of the book, which contains so 
much truth well-stated, is greatly injured by an unduly 
offensive form of statement in places, and by two or 
three positive errors of a very serious nature. 


The Edition of the Report of the Chicago Peace 
Congress which we are about to publish will be lim- 
ited. It would be well, therefore, for those who wish 
a copy of the Report to send in their order at once. 
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AMONG THE PAPERS. 


INTERNATIONAL UNITY. 


I send this article from Paris, where I have been hold- 
ing daily conversations with colleagues in the Peace 
movement. I was, of course, specially desirous of 
learning their view of the recent /étes in honor of Russia. 
They are unanimous in considering that extraordinary 
demonstration as a new guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace, because it was a warning to Germany. In other 
words, these manifestations of passionate friendship for 
Russia were useful as a proof that if France were attacked 
she would have a powerful ally. There is ever this per- 
sistent conviction in France — in spite of the persistent 
denial by Germany —that the former is in danger of 
invasion from the latter. Now, however, the danger nu 
longer exists. ‘* The Franco-Russian féfes mean Peace” 
is the universal declaration here, and the remarkable 
absence of all threats in the innumerable speeches made 
during the great week of rejoicing is pointed to with 
pride and satisfaction as showing the self-restraint and 
pacific sentiments of the French people. On the other 
hand, if a conflict arose between Russia and Germany, 
kKrance would consider it a point of honor instantly to 
take up arms on behalf of her new ally, although there 
is as yet no written or definite engagement between 
them. It is, however, very doubtful, as thoughtful 
Frenchmen admit, whether the Czar would feel equally 
bound to send troops in aid of France in the event of an 
outbreak of hostilities between the latter and Germany. 
He might be the more inclined to do so if she were the 
party attacked. Itis, however, felt by everyone that the 
Czar’s predominant and very strong purpose is to do all 
he can to prevent war in Europe. 


A brilliant article has just appeared in the Figaro on 
the position of France in relation to the question of war 
and peace, from the pen of M. Jules Simon. Few men 
are distinguished by greater judgment, impartiality and 
by more elevated ideals than this statesman, philosopher, 
economist, pbilanthropist and man of letters. He 
deplores in striking language the ruinous rivalry of 
armaments, for the maintenance of which the ‘“ flower 
of our population is taken for military service; millions 
of money are thrown into the open maw of an armed 
peace; workshops are stripped of hands, and the liberal 
professions badly recruited.” For these tremendous evils, 
however, Fiance, he says, is not responsible. She has 
but followed the example of Germany and Italy. The 
responsibility for this state of affairs lies with those 
two enemies of France — Bismarck and Crispi. On the 
other hand, M. Simon declares, France cannot, in honor, 
yield to the demand of Germany that she should ‘* rec- 
ognize an accomplished fact, and assent to the separation 
of Alsace-Lorraine.’’ ‘* We cannot recognize that con- 
quest against the will of our brethren, who stretch out 
their hands to their former Fatherland.” And so this 
impasse continues as unsettled as ever, and so long as 
it is unsettled Europe will remain armed, insecure and 
suffering. When will the neutral Powers call a European 
Conference for the settlement of this dreadful contro- 
versy, and endeavor to relieve the peoples from this 
grievous burden too heavy to be borne? The neutraliza- 
tion and independence of the two provinces is 
the only solution which seems possible, if neither Power 
can or will recede, 


M. Jules Simon, however, proposes a palliative, viz., 
the adoption of a truce until the end of the century, 
which, in the interest of the European world, should, he 
says, be signed at once. ‘* Three hours’ conversation 
and a sheet of parchment would do it.”” During the six 
years which intervene we shall thus be relieved from this 
incessant apprehension of war, while this ‘‘ Truce of God” 
will give men time for arriving at some method of paci- 
fication. May it be so! In the year 1900, representa- 
tives of all countries will meet in Paris to take part 
in one of those great international fétes (or ‘* expositions”), 
in the organization of which Frenchmen have a special 
genius. One of its features will consist in the represen- 
tation of the triumphs of industry, art and science accom- 
plished during the century. It will at the same time be 
a striking demonstration of the extent to which nations 
are increasingly dependent on each other, and of the 
mutual services which they can render. What an object 
lesson this historical exhibition will afford of the indis- 
pensable need of human unity and co-operation! How 
fit an opportunity it will afford for a new ** Declaration of 
the Rights of Man” to be delivered from the cruel and 
stupid tyranny of war, the greatest obstacle of material 
welfare and the absolute contradiction of right! The 
year 1900 should mark the beginning of a new era in the 
affairs of men, the inauguration of a new power on the 
earth — that of justice and law in all the relations of 
human existence, whether between individuals or nations. 

Hopeson Pratt, 


In the Echo (London). 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry 8. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Allen J. Fliteraft, Secretary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 
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THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE, 1892. 


ARMY. 
COUNTRIES. Population. |- National Debt. 
Footing. War Footing. 
| 
AUSTRIA 42,800,000 367,000 | 1,800,000 | £15,722,000 | £580,400,000 
BELGIUM 6,136,000 49,000! 155,000| 1,870,000 92,600,000 
BULGARIA . | 8,155,000 36,000) 125,000 874,000 4,100,000 
DENMARK. . . . 2,185,000 43,000 59,500 962,000 10,366,000 
FRANCE..... 38,100,000 560,000 | 4,053,000 | 35,337,000 | 1,280,000,000 
GERMANY. . . . | 49,428,000, 511,000 | 3,350,000 | 28,085,000 87,200,000 
GREAT BRITAIN . 37,879,000 211,600 627,000} 36,572,000! 677,680,000 
GREECE..... 2,187,000 28,000} 100,000 920,000 30,000,000 
HOLLAND... . 4,622,000 22,800 69,000} 3,200,000 93,500,000 
29,943,000 247,800 | 3,029,000! 14,205,000} 479,189,000 
PORTUGAL 4,708,000 34,900} 150,000! 1,902,000} 134,299,000 
ROUMANIA 5,500,000 51,500! 280,000| 1,560,000 38,752,000 
RUSSIA ..... 113,355,000 869,000 | 4,555,000! 44,192,000] 723,720,000 
SERVIA ..... 2,163,000 13,000} 211,000 453,000 12,162,000 
SPAIN. ..... 16,500,000, 115,000) 1,083,000} 6,816,000} 264,077,000 
SWEDEN & NORWAY. 6,790,000, 30,000} 510,000} 2,154,000 20,832,000 
SWITZERLAND 2,933,000 — 486,000 | 1,276,000 2,137,000 
TURKEY. . . . . 33,268,000. 588,000/ 1,161,000] 7,000,000} 158,000,000 
| 
Total. .... 3,747,600 |21,800,500 |£203,050,000|£4,689,014,000 


GROWTH OF EUROPEAN MILITARISM, 1869-1892. 


GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY... 
BELGIUM . 
BULGARIA 
DENMARK 


MONTENEGRO 
PORTUGAL..... 
ROUMANIA........ 
SERVIA . 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 


£23,000,000 


Interest on 
Debt. 


4,129,000 | 
554,000 
374,000 

51,900,000 
3,043,000 
25,200,000 
1,340,000 | 
2,937,000 
23,386,000 


5,114,000 | 
2,613,000 | 
41,300,000 
818,000 
11,639,000 | 
1,076,000, 


1,580,000 | 


| 
| 


Revenue. 


£90,846,000 
13,783,000 
3,306,000 
3,085,000 
129,400,000 
60,096,000 
90,994,000 
4,142,000 
10,660,000 
66,645,000 
10,383,000 
7,028,000 
89,159,000 
2,405,000 
29,918,000 
8,243,000 
2,909,000 
18,500,000 


£198,423,000 £641,502,000 


EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF ARMY. 


Peace Footing. 


War Footing. 


Cost or ARMY AND NAVY. 


In 1869. | In 1892. In 1869, In 1892. In 1869. In 1892. 

404,000 | 540,000 | 1,350,000 | 2,500,000 | £23,554,119 | £34,566,038 
550,000 812,000 | 1,100,900 | 2.451.000 | 24,626.430| 49,588,696 
380,000 | 510,000 1,300,000 | 2)417,000 | 11,216.709| 28,084,842 
180,000 220,000 '450,000 | 342,200 | 24°227;000| 38,190,000 
190,000 337,000 750,000 1,050,000 | 9.103.235 15,722,498 
120,000 276,000 570,000 1,514,000 | 7,070,040) 14.484.177 
25,000 48,000 95,000 | 128,000 | 1.475.400} 2,046,234 
35,000 70,000 824.697 
20,000 17,000 45,000 61,500 726,671} 1,464,492 
80,000 | 100,000 | 450,000 | 300,000 | 5,018,268) 7,132,365 
11,000 28,000 35,000 70,000 143,650| 952.870 
18,000 25,000 | 45,000 | 110,000 | 2,065,974|  2,999.312 

25,000 34,000 70,000 80,000 | 1,118,779| 1,779,554 
22,000 51,000 33,000 | 158,000 721.9138, 1,534,224 
10,000 13,000 | 25,000 80,000 648,450 "453,099 
12,000 90,000 1,741,669 
30,000 } 180,000 | 909,400 
— 150,000 | 212/800 103,490 1,810,143 

130,000 | 182,000 | 320,000 | 700,000 | 4,003,055. - 
2,195,000 | 3,240,000 | 6,958,000 | 12,564,500 |£116,732,583 e1961948,008 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounpED IN 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 


2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 


3. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 


4. A feature of special interest is its department 
‘* Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 


5. In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American Apvocate or Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 

Published by Tue American Peace Society, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES FOR 1894. 


We will send the American ApvocaTE or Peace and 
any one of the following papers for one year at the price 


annexed : 
Price. With Advocate. 


The Independent . $3.00 $3.50 
Our Day . 2.50 2.60 
The Outlook (Christian Union) 3.00 3.50 
Social Economist ‘ 2.00 2.50 
Christian Statesman 2.00 2.00 
Friends’ Review 2.00 2.50 


AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Arr. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 


members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 


the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly. For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PuBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLOONG TEA: 


2, Thomas Wood Co. 
Importers. 


Wood’s “May Queen” Tea 


IS THE — 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 
FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
Japan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 


If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & C0.. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 


Boston. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 
It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 
It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 


attract business. 
It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 


It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 
Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 


Business in force over $90,000,000. 
Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 


the greatest. 
For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


C. D, HAMMER, R. P. Girrorp, 
Gen’! Agt., Special Agt., 
119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the atest and most 


proved a and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Type is unsurpassed, 


213 and 215 State Street, - 


PHACE PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. _ By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. $1.50. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Irs Past, Pres. 
ENT AND Foture. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00, 
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